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THE CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS FOR CENSUS 

PURPOSES. 

By Henry Gannett, A.M. 



There is probably no subject connected with the census 
concerning which there seems to be less clearness of purpose 
or plan than the classification of occupations. What the 
purpose of the statistics of occupations is, or the character 
of the information which such statistics are designed to pre- 
sent, is not made clear by any existing classifications. 

It seems to be manifest that one of the primary objects of 
such a classification, if not the primary one, should be to 
enable us to group the inhabitants of a country in accordance 
with their station in life. In order to effect this the primary 
divisions should be made upon a basis of intelligence and 
skill, separating those engaged in head work from those 
engaged in hand work, and subdividing into classes those 
engaged in head work and hand work of a different order. 
Of course it is understood that the two classes merge into 
one another, and that it is impossible to draw hard and-fast 
lines between them, but they are sufficiently distinct to enable 
a fair classification on this basis to be made. At the head 
stand the learned professions, followed by teachers, by the 
financial and commercial classes, — bankers, brokers, etc., — 
then traders and dealers, the class of clerks and salesmen, 
farmers, skilled labor, including what are commonly known 
as the trades, operatives in manufactures of all sorts, and, 
finally, unskilled labor. 

This list forms a basis, in the shape of a sliding scale from 
the top to the bottom of the social ladder, upon which, by 
subdivision, can be built up a classification as limited or as 
extensive as may be desired. The basis for such a subdivi- 
sion should be the environment of the wage earner and what 
he does. Each profession may be represented separately. 
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The class of teachers may be subdivided according to the 
grade of schools in which they teach, that is, in colleges, 
high schools, or primary schools, but whether they teach in 
public or private schools has little to do with the case. The 
financial and commercial classes ma}' be grouped as bank 
officials, insurance officials, officials of transportation, manu- 
facturing concerns, etc., etc., although such details have little 
meaning. Similarly, traders and dealers may be subdivided 
according to the articles in which they deal, but that classifi- 
cation, except in a few cases, is of trifling importance. The 
class designated as clerks and salesmen includes a large mis- 
cellaneous group of subordinates, engaged mainly in trade 
and transportation and in the government service, which 
may with profit be subdivided into classes, such as account- 
ants, copyists, salesmen, travelling salesmen, ticket agents, 
etc. The next, the farming class, may be subdivided into 
farmers proper, stock raisers, market gardeners, florists, etc. 

Skilled labor may be subdivided into the several trades. 

The next class, operatives, requires more than a passing 
mention. It is commonly supposed that, owing to the in- 
creasing variety of demands of our modern civilization, the 
occupations of the laboring classes are becoming correspond- 
ingly increased in the number and variety, that each new 
thing with which we are supplied involves the creation of a 
new trade for the purpose of making it. This is not the case. 
Formerly everything was made by hand, each article was 
made entirely by one person, and he was skilled in its manu- 
facture. This knowledge and skill constituted his trade. 
Now machinery has taken the place of this manual skill, and 
to a large extent the skilled trades have been supplanted by 
a large and ever increasing class of persons who tend ma- 
chines. They only press the button, the machine does the 
rest. These machine tenders or operatives form the bulk of 
the employes in all kinds of manufacturing establishments. 
It is probably a larger class numerically than any other, 
excepting that of unskilled labor. It may be subdivided in. 
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accordance with the conditions under which the operatives 
work. Thus they may be grouped as operatives in smelting 
works, metal and cutlery works, shoe factories, textile mills, 
wood-working establishments, etc. 

Finally, we come to unskilled labor. This consists, first, of 
agricultural laborers ; second, of other outdoor laborers, such 
as those employed on railroads, sewers, etc. ; third, those em- 
ployed in manufactures (these last may be classified in a man- 
ner similar to operatives) ; and, fourth, domestic servants. 

Comparing the above classification with the one proposed 
by M. Bertillon, a translation of which was published in the 
journal of this Association last September, it is seen that the 
ideas upon which they rest are utterly dissimilar. That of 
M. Bertillon depends, so far as his main classes, A and B, 
are concerned, not upon what a man's occupation is, upon 
what he does, but upon what he makes. This will be recog- 
nized at once by all who have looked over his paper, and the 
fallacy of his criterion as a basis of classification is quite as 
apparent as the fact of its use. Of what possible interest is 
it in this connection to know, collectively, the number of 
persons, including proprietors, clerks, metal workers, wood 
workers, varnishers, etc., who contribute to the manufacture 
of agricultural implements, of sewing machines, of pianos, or 
of bicycles ? Such classifications as his give us little infor- 
mation regarding occupations, however much they may inform 
us regarding other subjects. 

This error of confusing occupation with product is not 
confined to this classification of M. Bertillon. It rims, to a 
greater or less extent, through all classifications of occupa- 
tions with which I am acquainted. It seems to me to be a 
survival from the time when one's occupation bore close 
relation to the product ; when manufactured articles were 
made by hand, and a single person completed the article. 
At that time, half a century ago, there was a certain degree 
of propriety in using the product as a criterion of the occu- 
pation, but that time has long since passed away. 



